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FIFTH SESSION 
Saturday, April 28, 1917, 10 o'clock a.m. 

The meeting was called to order by Judge Martin A. Knapp. 

The Chairman. The morning session will be opened by Mr. Henri 
La Fontaine, Senator of Belgium, whom it is my great pleasure now to 
introduce. 

THE NEUTRALIZATION OF STATES IN THE SCHEME 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Address by Henri La Fontaine, 

Senator of Belgium 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I first wish to say that I appre- 
ciate very keenly the honor which has been done me in according me the 
privilege of addressing this distinguished body of learned men on this 
very important question. The question before us is, of course, a question 
which interests especially a citizen of Belgium. The question of neutrali- 
zation is so closely associated with the question of neutrality that it seems 
very difficult to find the true line of demarcation which differentiates 
them. The only difference between neutrality and neutralization is that 
neutrality is the condition which a nation may adopt during the progress 
of a war among other nations, for the duration of that war only; while 
neutralization is, ordinarily, the result of an agreement or treaty, as in the 
case of Luxemburg, Switzerland, and Belgium. The terms of such treaties, 
of course, differ. There is not any specific general scheme of neutraliza- 
tion. Each agreement in that respect is different. That of Belgium is 
different from that of Luxemburg, and that of Luxemburg is different from 
that of Switzerland. But there is one respect in which they are all indenti- 
cal, and that is that such states are not obliged, when war is declared, to 
make any further declaration of neutrality; they are already neutral, and 
neutral forever. A neutralized state cannot, even during times of peace, 
enter into any political alliance. The neutralized state is obliged, however, 
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to maintain an army. Luxemburg, which is a very small country, has no 
army, practically speaking, and no fortress; but Belgium and Switzer- 
land are obliged to maintain both armies and fortresses, in the same way 
as any other nation. 

In time of war the position of neutralized nations is absolutely the same 
as that of all other neutrals. They have the same rights and the same 
duties; their commerce is subjected to the same conditions. They can have 
commerce with their neighbors at war and serve them with arms and 
munitions, under the restrictions of contraband. I remember that in 
1870, during the Franco-German War, Belgium was one of the great 
manufacturers of arms and munitions for both belligerents, and she 
made the same large profits that the United States have made by send- 
ing arms and munitions to Europe. 

The position of Belgium was not changed internationally by her neu- 
tralization; but there was one thing which seemed to be of the greatest 
advantage to Belgium, and that was that in case Belgium should be 
invaded or attacked by any Power, the Powers who proposed neutraliza- 
tion to her would come to her relief and assistance. Now, you know that 
the question whether the guaranteeing nations, as we call them, are obliged 
to come and help is much mooted. Yesterday evening there was some 
little discussion about that question, and even in Belgium the jurists are 
divided upon it. What happened, in fact, during this war was that Bel- 
gium was attacked, and she was obliged to resist the Germans for 
nearly two months without seeing a French or an English soldier. At the 
end of September some marines came to Antwerp — ten thousand of them 
— marines who were enlisted soldiers — all that England was able to offer 
to Belgium at that time; and the French came only in the south of Bel- 
gium, at Dinant, during the battle of the Meuse — the first big battle. 
Some of the French soldiers came at that time and invaded the place. 
The Germans came and fought back, the French were obliged to yield, 
and the city of Dinant was destroyed, under the terrible conditions which 
have been many times described. The whole town was burned, and inhab- 
itants of all ages and both sexes were ruthlessly murdered. That was the 
advantage of the interference of the French in Belgium at that time. You 
see, therefore, that neutralized people are placed in a very terrible position 
in a war such as is now going on. 

Among the other advantages granted to neutrals in general, and also to 
the neutralized nations, are those relating to their commerce. The main 
advantage is that they are free to sell all kinds of products to the belliger- 
ents, of course under the restrictions of contraband and blockade. What 
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happened in the actual war? Nearly all commodities, with the exception 
of some luxuries, are denominated as "contraband" by Great Britain. Of 
course, Germany cannot have very much to say with regard to what is 
"contraband," but you may be sure that Germany, if she could have the 
control of the sea, would make the same conditions. And why? Here is 
the reason, which has not been given until now. There is a great difference 
between this war and all previous wars. In previous wars we had standing 
armies fighting against standing armies; a small part of one nation fighting 
against a small part of another; and then only such things as were useful 
for the armies were considered as "contraband." But now we have na- 
tions fighting against nations. For the first time in the history of mankind, 
every able-bodied man from 17 or 18 years of age up to 60 years of age is 
in the war, and the women are in the war too. In all the factories where 
only men were working during previous wars, in the munitions factories, 
the women have taken the places of the men, and it is the women who are 
feeding and clothing the nation and its army. Even children have been 
taken into the factories and are working for the war. 

In fact the whole nation is now organized for war, and of course every- 
thing that the nation could possibly use becomes "contraband," and 
very logically. It is necessary to fight the whole nation, and not the 
army alone. This is a new point of view, and I contend that Great 
Britain is undoubtedly right in what she has done, and that the United 
States will be obliged to do the same, now that it is in the war. As for 
blockades, they were in the past, in order to be respected, to be made effec- 
tive; but with miles of coast and the numerous ports which now exist, 
it is- not possible to render a blockade effective. In fact, the navies are 
obliged to remain at great distances from the shore, as you know, in order 
to be constantly on the move; they cannot stop; the ships must always be 
running to escape submarines, and a blockade can only be made by means 
of submarines in a large area, which is a very different condition from 
that existing in previous wars, when only some ports were blockaded 
and merchant vessels prevented from engaging in international commerce 
through these ports. So we see that also the conditions of blockade are 
materially changed. And I could say the same about the question of 
visit and search, which was discussed in the first meeting, but which I will 
not discuss anew. 

What should be the position of a League of States or a Society of 
Nations with respect to the questions of neutrality and neutralization in 
the future? Is neutrality and neutralization to considered in the future 
a practicable and reasonable procedure? I take the very bold position 
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that neutrality must disappear from international law. There is no more 
a place for neutrality or neutralization in a League of Nations, because, as 
you have seen, neutrality and neutralization have not afforded the advan- 
tages which they were intended to give. 

There has been suggested a League to Enforce Peace. The idea in the 
minds of the men who have started that movement is to promote a league 
of some of the nations of the world — as many as can be prevailed upon to 
come into it. In their opinion, when a dispute arises amongst members 
of the league, that dispute should be submitted to a judicial or concilia- 
tory process; but when the whole process is over and one of the nations in- 
volved is dissatisfied with the judgment or with the advice given, that nation 
can go to war, and the other members are not obliged to support the nation 
which may be attacked by that dissatisfied nation. So war is maintained 
as a legal process. Neutrality and neutralization in that case would be main- 
tained, but the world would not be any better off than it was before; the 
situation would be the same, and there would be no true progress made. 

There is only one real way toward true progress, and that is to create a 
league of the majority of the states or of nearly all the states of the world. 
Is that a possibility? I think it is; and I think it will be done. I entertain 
that great hope. If we will examine the actual circumstances, we will find 
that the countries which began the war were not very numerous, but that 
other nations came in one after another. Russia is now a democracy, 
which is one of the conditions necessary to the success of such a league, as 
Mr. Wilson has so clearly explained in his speech before the Senate. 
China is a republic and has already broken relations with Germany. The 
South American states are certainly sympathetic toward such a move- 
ment, because the Pan American Union, although not a political organiza- 
tion, has had a great influence in molding opinion along those lines in these 
countries. So I feel that a majority of the nations of the world are already 
in a frame of mind heartily to join such an organization. I believe that 
the two main aims of such an organization should be to defend the inde- 
pendence of each of its members, in case of attack, and to insure the integ- 
rity of each of them. That is practically what Mr. Wilson has so ably 
said as to the Monroe Doctrine becoming the doctrine of the world. If 
that principle is adopted, one of the advantages to be hoped for will be 
realized, and the independence and integrity of the states will be protected 
and guarded, which has not been the result of the conventions which have 
been the basis of actual neutralization — the neutralization of Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and Switzerland, as I have explained in the beginning of my 
speech. 
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But another proposition is to be adopted, that war should no longer 
be considered as a legal process. I make a distinction between "war" and 
"force." Within many communities throughout the world during the 
Middle Ages, and even later, private warfare was engaged in for a long time. 
Even in France, when the unification of France was nearly completed, there 
were still different bands and factions in different parts of the country that 
were fighting one against the other. Private warfare persisted for a long 
time, until it was finally decided that it was against the interests of the com- 
munity, and the community as a whole put an end to it. Troops were 
organized to maintain peace and to stop that kind of warfare. The duel 
was also resorted to for the settlement of controversies and disputes among 
individuals — and not alone among individuals, but among families. In 
Italy families were fighting one against the other quite openly for a long 
while. That also was terminated by the restraining forces of the commun- 
ity, acting in the interest of the community as a whole. 

It seems to me to be absolutely logical that the same process be applied 
to the world as a whole; that in the world at large some potent force of 
restraint should be organized, which shall say that even though people 
want to go to war, they have no right to go to war; that war is an unlaw- 
ful process. The objection to this which is advanced by some is that a 
man has the inherent right of self-defense; that when one is attacked, he 
has the inviolable right of self-defense, and I have heard that proposition 
justified by likening it to the situation which confronts one when a bur- 
glar enters his domicile. Now, if a burglar comes into my home, I will 
surely try to kill him; but that is not war. The law of the community 
permits a man to use force under such circumstances, but that is not tan- 
tamount to war. He simply defends himself against an attack by a man 
who is an outlaw and who is engaged in the commission of a crime, because 
burglary comes within the category of crime in all civilized nations, and is 
therefore unlawful. 

My proposition is that the world at large should decree that war is 
unlawful, and then the whole conception of the use of force will be 
changed, as I will show you in a few words by a homely illustration: A 
policeman or a posse goes out in quest of a criminal who has committed a 
crime, let us say, in the far West, where it is often necessary to make ex- 
peditions in order to apprehend offenders, and is obliged to engage in a 
fight with the fleeing criminals: that is not war. The officer of the law 
in that case goes after the man who has committed a crime; but he is not 
a warring soldier; he is representing the administrative force of the law 
of the community; he does not entertain any feeling of hatred for the man 
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he is pursuing, and the whole spirit which actuates him is very different 
from that which actuates the soldier. He is merely resorting to a measure 
of protection in the interest of the whole community and no more, and the 
spirit of conquest, the spirit of competition, and the spirit of hatred are 
not in him. As Mr. Scott proposed yesterday evening, it is our duty so 
to educate the people as to bring them to a realization of the distinction 
between a resort to force for the purpose of upholding the edicts of law 
which have been universally adopted by the community, and a resort to 
force by a body of men under arms engaged in national warfare. 

Now, as to the neutrals. When the community of nations stands for 
the maintenance of law, there can be no more neutrals. But what about 
"contraband" and "blockade," now that there are no more neutrals? 
Contraband will, of course, disappear completely, because there will be no 
more warring nations. There will be on one side the lawful nations, and 
on the other two or three unlawful nations. There is no doubt that it 
will be necessary, in such times, to use the blockade and embargo as the 
strongest means to subdue the unlawful nations; but contraband will 
require no further thought because everything will be absolute contraband, 
as it is now in this actual war; and then it will be more necessary to embar- 
rass not alone the warriors, but the population at large of the country which 
is an outlaw. 

The whole question of prizes will be done away with. There will be no 
more "prizes" possible in the sense used till now. The nation which is 
an outlaw will use every possible means at its command to gain its 
unlawful ends, because it is a criminal, and you cannot make laws which 
will be respected by criminals. Criminals do not observe laws, and neither 
does an outlaw nation observe laws, for it tries to achieve its ends by any 
means whatsoever. But the other nations, those who are trying to punish 
and subdue the outlaw nation, will be obliged to seize the ships of that 
nation, as has been done in this war — as the United States did some 
weeks ago. And why? They are doing it now because it is necessary to 
use those ships, although it is a question whether eventually their value 
should be paid after the war. If we adopt the position which I have 
outlined, such seizures will be made as payment for the cost involved in 
subduing the outlaw nation. When a criminal is found guilty of an infrac- 
tion of the law, he is required to pay the cost of the prosecution, and it will 
be the same, of course, with the guilty nation; it will be obliged to pay the 
costs incurred by the lawful nations in thwarting its unlawful aims; and 
ships, being one of the principal parts of the fortune of the outlaw nation, 
should be taken by the lawful nations as compensation, or as a penalty. 
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So you see that the whole aspect of neutrality and neutralization is 
thoroughly changed, if we consider it from the position of a League of 
States organized for the purpose of maintaining justice and law and order. 
Mr. Wilson, in a speech he made before the Congress, used a phrase which 
I will read to you as the conclusion of my speech, in which it seems to me 
he has proclaimed the true principle: 

"Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable when the peace of the 
world is involved and the freedom of its peoples. We have seen the last 
of neutrality under such circumstances." 

And then he goes on to say — and I quite agree with him again — 

"We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that the 
same standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done shall be 
observed among nations and their governments which is observed among 
the individual citizens of civilized states." 

The Chairman. The subject will now be further presented by Mr. 
Cyrus F. Wicker, of the New York bar. 

Mr. Cyrus F. Wicker. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: The 
subject which has been assigned to me this morning is "The Neutraliza- 
tion of States in the Scheme of International Organization," and I regret 
that I feel compelled to differ, in a few respects, with all deference and in 
utmost friendliness, with the remarks of the distinguished spsaker who 
preceded me. I do not believe, and I cannot hope, that neutrality will dis- 
appear in the future organization of states. I believe, and I hope, that 
neutrality and neutralization will be extended in the future and that the 
territories of the world placed in permanent neutrality will be increased 
and more efficient guaranties for their maintenance in a state of permanent 
neutrality will be found. 

THE NEUTRALIZATION OF STATES IN THE SCHEME 
OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Address by Cyrus French Wicker, 
Formerly of the American Diplomatic Service 

When the historian of the future comes to review this second decade of 
the twentieth century he may indeed be puzzled, but if he is fair to us he 
will recognize some of the difficulties and limitations under which our world 
troubles and world problems are being worked out. 

He will see that we have been living not in a state of world sympathy 
and cooperation, but divided among many independent nations, separated 
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one from the other by commercial and political differences and by the 
strong barriers of language and national patriotism. In a thousand years 
no single nation has succeeded in forcibly overcoming these differences and 
uniting all the world under its own control. As I read this paper the latest 
attempt at world sovereignty, launched with all the power of long prepara- 
tion and backed by an unscrupulous will to conquer, is being rejected by 
the nations, hurled back in battle and proved humanly impossible of 
attainment. 

In the declaration of mankind against world domination the United 
States is now taking its full and proper part. Yet even in the midst of 
war we are pausing to-day to turn our attention to the consequences of 
that struggle, and to weigh the means which shall tend to prevent its recur- 
rence in the future. We recognize that, as a controlling factor in this 
world's destiny, absolutism, whether of nations or of individuals, must go. 
In like manner we have witnessed the ineffectual efforts of a balance of 
power between a few powerful and nearly equal states to secure a lasting 
peace. 

After the fall of the first Napoleon the persistent conception of world 
empire reluctantly gave way before a number of independent and powerful 
communities, intent upon their separate national existences and advance- 
ment, and uniting, when at all, only to preserve a balance of power among 
themselves or to prevent any one from obtaining predominance over the 
rest. On this precarious balance of approximately equal forces, developed 
at the Congress of Vienna into the Concert of Europe, and characterized 
by no general or common purpose beyond the maintenance of an uncertain 
status quo, was based the peace of the last century. Against all the proba- 
bilities, it lasted out its time without serious mishap. Toward the end of 
the century, indeed, a somewhat general balance of power was crystallized 
into two principal groups of nations, approximately equal in military 
strength, the lines of separation between which widened perceptibly with 
each successive threat of war. Finally the crash came, brought on by the 
aspirations of smaller nations newly awakened to individual and racial 
liberty; and Europe now contemplates a collapse of the "balance of power" 
as complete as ever overwhelmed the world empires of the past. 

We must consequently acknowledge the fact that neither the world 
power of a single state nor a balance of power between equal groups of 
jealous nations offers adequate security for any permanent peace. The 
revival at this time of either form of world governance would be a step 
backward in civilization, as impossible and undesirable as would be a 
reversion now to ancient tribal associations. There remains but one hope, 
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growing stronger with each new expression of international understanding 
and cooperation; that out of this conflict will arise a new order of inter- 
national relationships, expressed through international organization. 

The form and objects of such an organization have been ably outlined 
in earlier addresses at this meeting. My present purpose is but to define 
the position and advantages of neutralization in such a scheme of inter- 
national organization, particularly with regard to the position of the rela- 
tively smaller states of our civilized world, for the continued existence of 
which, unthreatened and unravaged by their more powerful neighbors, this 
great war is being fought to a victorious conclusion. 

The adoption of a scheme of international organization undoubtedly 
appeals strongly to the more powerful nations of the world. Its concep- 
tion, application, and maintenance would rest in their hands, as well as 
the direction of its development and the sanction of its enforcement. But 
what is to become of the small states whose resources bear no striking 
proportion to those of their powerful neighbors, who can neither bear a 
great part in the maintenance of the world police force nor carry decisive 
weight in world council, but whose right to existence and freedom to pur- 
sue national aims and aspirations is unquestioned and wholly desirable? 

Up to the beginning of the last century such small states have existed, 
if at all, largely on sufferance. Where their territories lay contiguous to 
those of nations desirous and able to attempt their conquest, they simply 
ceased to exist or identified themselves with the more powerful aggressor. 
Annihilation or absorption was the only choice, according as they resisted 
or identified themselves with a conqueror. During the ages that succeeded 
Rome, small nations indeed existed, but few had rights that others were 
bound to respect. Their situation, common in all primitive human com- 
munities, was one of status, not contract. 

When not actually engaged in war themselves they became frequent 
and fruitful causes of war between their neighbors, their weakness offering 
to both sides a temptation to their possession. More and more the need 
became apparent for some recognizable and satisfactory position for the 
small nations; something which would prevent their absorption by their 
more powerful neighbors and the consequent extinction of their individual- 
ity, but which would at the same time remove them as incentives to war 
between their neighbors. Such a position, wholly outside of the realm of 
war, is found only in a state of perpetual neutrality, under which a nation 
is bound not to engage in war except in self-defense and to forego all unneu- 
tral acts, in return for an honorable guarantee of independence, integrity, 
and peace. 
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Neutralization is the imposition by international agreement of a con- 
dition of permanent neutrality upon lands and waterways. Neutrality, 
from which it is derived, is of two kinds: that which is assumed from within, 
and that which is imposed from without, and neutral states may be divided 
into those which abstain from war of their own free will, and .those which 
by international conventions are restrained from all hostilities whatsoever 
and enjoy a perpetual peace. In either case the duty of strict impartiality 
toward belligerents remains the same. While simple neutrality is the con- 
dition of those states which in time of war take no part in the contest, but 
continue pacific intercourse with the belligerents, neutralization perpetu- 
ates this condition by means of treaties effected between several powerful 
nations and the neutralized states. 

The international relationship thus arising between a neutralized state 
and its guarantors is a purely contractual one. It exists neither by rules of 
international law nor in the agreed customs of nations, but solely in the 
treaties by which it is created. It follows that no state can neutralize 
itself; a contract and the interdependent relationship of several states is in 
all cases necessary. 

Neutralization is yet a new idea, scarcely more than a century old. 
First applied by the Congress of Vienna in 1815 in the neutralization of 
Switzerland, it is to-day regarded without question as part of the public 
law of Europe. It has been made to cover a multitude of objects: states, 
territories, cities, provinces, islands and canals. Four entire countries 
have been neutralized, three of them independent states of Europe, and 
one a union of dependent states in Africa. Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg; Cracow; Corfu and Paxo; Savoy; the Basin of the Congo 
and the Suez Canal have all been placed in more or less permanent neu- 
trality. A little known instance has occurred in America in the placing 
of Honduras in a state of absolute neutrality for the duration of a ten-year 
treaty, in which position she is respected and guaranteed by the action of 
the other Central American States. 

Wherever permanent neutrality has been applied it has had for its 
object the entire removal from the field of war of objects of jealousy and 
aggression between nations. Arising from the desire to separate hostile 
neighbors, the early states to be neutralized were buffer states, barriers 
liable to be traversed by the armies of both belligerents in time of war. 
With the century, however, the doctrine has developed new and poten- 
tially more effective powers in the furtherance of international peace. 
Where once entire states were neutralized, provinces and colonies may now 
be placed in a similar position and forever removed as the fruitful causes of 
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war or occasions for armed peace. Neutralization diminishes in effect the 
chances of war between states by removing the most envied territories and 
the most important strategic positions from the aims and ambitions of 
international aggressors. 

Will this principle of perpetual neutrality, expressed and enforced under 
international organization, appeal with equal weight to all nations, great 
and small alike, offering to both sufficient and satisfactory guarantees, 
without which its success is impossible? We may endeavor to outline its 
probable scope and effectiveness here. To the great states will be given 
the governance of the world, the maintenance of its peace and the power 
to enforce it. To the smaller states neutralization under international or- 
ganization offers the promise and guarantee of integrity, independence and 
the peaceful pursuit of national aspirations. 

Neutralization creates in no sense a protectorate. Protection implies 
security at the loss of both internal and external sovereignty; but the state 
placed in permanent neutrality loses no part whatever of its internal sov- 
ereignty and only so much of its external freedom of action as may, by its 
exercise, endanger the very continuance of its peaceful relations with its 
neighbors. Neutralization is not an affair between guardian and ward, but 
an international act, an agreement of mutual obligation and understanding 
between fully sovereign states, undertaken in the interest of them all. 

Is such a condition possible: a division of the world into two groups, 
one of powerful nations, guarantors and guardians of peace, and the other 
embracing all the rest of the civilized world, small states, territories and 
colonies, all confirmed by contract in perpetual peace? 

It may not be attained at once; but the idea is practicable, and the 
growth of the principle of permanent neutrality has been steady and sure, 
until through its means have arisen possibilities for friendlier world rela- 
tionships, undreamed of by early statesmen. 

Of course, even under international organization such a relationship 
demands sacrifice on both sides. On the neutralized state will rest the 
obb"gation of permitting no infringement of its permanent neutrality by 
word or deed, the proper and necessary maintenance of fortifications for 
its own defense, and a certain degree of military preparedness. On each 
guarantor, individually and jointly with the other guarantors, will rest the 
obligation of suppressing and punishing each breach of contract against 
the peace of the world. It is no great sacrifice, however, to the small 
nations to become permanently neutral, to take no part in war or in the 
activities of the joint world police; and the power to enforce the decisions 
of a world congress falls naturally upon the joint military strength of the 
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few great states as the governors and guardians of the peace of the entire 
world. By leaving the maintenance of such a peace to the nations best 
fitted by natural resources to bear their proportion of the necessary mili- 
tary establishment, the nations, small and great alike, would, under neu- 
tralization, free themselves from the burdens of competitive militarism. 

On the other hand, let us not be deluded with the idea that even under 
perpetual neutrality, extended over the greater portion of the earth's sur- 
face and guaranteed by the joint contract of all of the great Powers, would 
world peace become a natural condition of mankind. Peace under any 
form of world governance will always mean eternal vigilance; and to that 
end neutralization implies and provides that peace shall be not only 
desired but maintained. 

It may be contended that neutralization will not be maintained in the 
future; that it will fail, and the case of Belgium is cited. The case of Bel- 
gium is not the failure of neutralization, but a supreme example of its jus- 
tification. No power can prevent a country from being invaded any more 
than a policeman can prevent an assault or a fireman prevent a fire. But 
resistance can be aided, the invasion can be turned back, and swift pun- 
ishment can be meted out to the invader. The fact that England entered 
the war with all her power to relieve invaded Belgium, and the stern con- 
viction of a united world that this war will not be concluded until restitu- 
tion has been accomplished, reparation made, and adequate punishment 
meted out to the invaders is the strongest possible security for the sanctity 
of neutralized territory for all time to come. There is no doubt in our 
minds but that every neutralized state, and every state that shall here- 
after be neutralized, is the safer for what has happened and what is now 
happening in Belgium. Without this splendid justification and support 
no one could say whether or not neutralization would fail at the test. It 
has not failed; it has been strengthened for the future a thousandfold. 

Finally, how may such a condition of guardians and neutralized states 
be realized? Surely only under the comprehensive scheme of international 
organization which has been unfolded at the meeting. If the principle of 
neutralization is advantageous in a world organization, so is a world organ- 
ization essential to the maintenance of neutralization. The structure of 
international relationships contemplated under international organization 
is not based on the temporary desires of a few self-interested states; it 
takes in the world, guarantors and guaranteed alike, in mutual, honorable, 
and universal respect and obligation. 

This cannot all be accomplished at one time. Many problems must 
first be met and overcome. Neutralization has grown during a century 
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and is still young in spirit and capable of infinite expansion. Beginning 
■with those states in which the need and desire for permanent neutrality is 
greatest, the work may be continued in states which need it less, until all 
the world is guarantor or guaranteed in peace, and international contract 
has replaced irresponsible action in the government of the world. 

The period for the neutralization of buffer states only is past, and the 
period for removing the jealousies between Europe and America and the 
Far East has begun. Neutralization is a remedy lying ready to our hands 
in removing not only the causes of war but also the intolerable burdens of 
armed peace. There is no loss of honor to a state in accepting neutraliza- 
tion and no occasion for shame in granting it to colonial possessions. Free 
and independent states may ask for and receive permanent neutrality as 
freely as did Switzerland a century ago, and every state may have the 
opportunity of expressing its desire before one of the many international 
conferences now so frequently summoned in the furtherance of peace. The 
part which may be played by the United States in the future of permanent 
neutrality is important, but its possibilities are not restricted to our nation 
alone. South America in particular may propose it for one or all of her 
states, and in so doing confirm before the world any principle of permanent 
neutrality to which she wholly gives her support. Not only would her 
growing nations be freed from the crippling burdens of competitive mili- 
tarism, but also, with prejudice and the fear of aggression once removed, a 
way would be opened to friendly and more stable relationships with all the 
world, which could not fail to meet with the approval of the Powers. This 
result in the furtherance of international peace would be inestimable; it is 
also within our power to achieve it. 

The Chairman. The subject is now open for informal discussion from 
the floor. Whom shall we first have the pleasure of hearing? 

Dr. David Jayne Hill. Mr. Chairman, while someone who wishes 
to discuss this subject is preparing to do so, I will take the opportunity to 
express my very great interest in the notable paper to which we have just 
listened, and to commend the speaker as far as my commendation can go, 
for his maturity of thought, his facility of expression, and his fertility of 
suggestion. I believe that here is an element of which the future organiza- 
tion of the world must make great use. The problem of the relation of the 
small states to the great international organism is one of the most difficult 
problems of solution, and it seems to me quite possible that by an adapta- 
tion of this great principle — a guarantee of permanent neutralization — 
much may be done to solve it. 
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The Chairman. Whom shall we next have the pleasure of hearing? 

Professor Ion. I think Senator La Fontaine's idea is excellent, and 
when it is realized, after a century, more or less, then we can accept his 
theory; but it is more or less certain that after this war, his idea will not 
be realized; at least, not for some time to come. Therefore, the necessity 
of the neutrality of states and the permanent neutrality of states seems to 
be absolute. In 1870 both Prussia and France respected the neutrality of 
Belgium, and we cannot conclude that because in this war Germany vio- 
lated the treaty, all the Powers will violate their treaties in future. Let 
us take another example, Panama, whose neutrality and independence has 
been guaranteed by this country. Supposing there were a society of 
nations, do you think Panama would ever give up its guarantee of neu- 
trality? 

In that particular treaty, as many of you may remember, the United 
States guaranteed the independence and neutrality, but not the integrity 
of the territory, of Panama. I do not care to enter into any discussion of 
that question now, because there are various writers with various theories; 
but there is one criticism I make of that treaty in this respect. I think it 
would have been fairer to have included the words "the integrity of the 
territory of Panama." Of course, there are writers who think that the 
guarantee of neutrality includes, in some way, a guarantee of integrity, but 
we have some examples which would seem to indicate the contrary. For 
example, the Treaty of 1856 guaranteeing the independence of Turkey did 
not guarantee its neutrality. It did, however, distinctly guarantee its 
independence and integrity, because a state might be independent, like 
Turkey, and might continue to be independent, but she might lose part 
of her territory. Of course the Powers have not respected the integrity of 
Turkey, because Turkey herself did not behave well, having committed 
so many massacres. 

The necessity of neutralizing the states will be one of the principal 
questions, I think, in the peace conference, and I hope that Constantinople 
will be a neutralized city. It will be necessary to neutralize not alone the 
city of Constantinople, but also the Bosphorus, and if Russia does not 
desire to have Constantinople, it is pretty certain that Constantinople will 
be neutralized. Therefore, we must hope that that question will be taken 
up and carried out in a proper manner. 

There is another thing about neutralization: it would be a good thing 
if the states would not encroach upon the sovereignty of other states in 
neutralization, as was done in 1856. If you remember, the European 
states imposed upon Russia the neutralization of the Black Sea, and did 
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not allow her to have a fleet there. That was an encroachment upon her 
sovereignty; and, therefore, in 1870 Russia seized the opportunity and 
denounced that treaty, and we know what happened in the Conference of 
London. If we will keep away from the question of sovereignty, I think 
the neutralization of the small states will be a great benefit. We have an 
example in the neutralization of Corfu. In this war the neutrality of Corfu 
has been violated; at least the Central Powers accused the Allies of it and 
they said that Greece had violated her own neutrality of Corfu, and that 
"we have the same right to violate the neutrality of Corfu." 

I have expressed the hope, and I suppose many will agree with me, 
that Constantinople will be a neutralized city, and that the Bosphorus will 
be neutralized for the benefit and happiness of mankind. 

The Chairman. Who will be the next to favor us? 

Senator La Fontaine. I would like to make one observation. I think 
there is a kind of misunderstanding about the value of the word "neu- 
tralization." When a league of nations is organized, as most of us have in 
mind, the league will have as its first aim to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of all the nations included in the league. Otherwise, the 
league cannot succeed, because, if within the league one member can attack 
another member, the league will be futile. I feel that the situation is abso- 
lutely the same, if you say that states are neutralized, or are members of 
a league to enforce peace, or a league to restore order, which is, in my 
opinion, the true term which should be used. 

Now, the question before the small neutralized states is, to consider if 
they should be obliged to help in the restoration of international order. 
Mr. Wicker said that each of the states should maintain some fortresses 
and even have a small army. Now what would be the limit of such a 
force? I think that a small state, such as Belgium, for instance, and 
Switzerland, in such a scheme, which would admit that war is possible 
inside of the league, would not be willing to arm in only some small pro- 
portion. They would try to arm as strongly as possible, as Switzerland 
has done and as Belgium was doing when the war broke out. So I feel 
that the small states will not be satisfied with such a scheme, if behind 
the idea of Mr. Wicker is the proposition that war is possible inside of the 
league. 

As to the participation of small nations in the force of constraint in a 
world organized for peace, I believe that such small states should take 
their part in it. Why should they have all the advantages, and none of 
the burdens at all, or a very small portion of the burdens? I think that 
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the small states are willing to do their share. I, as a Belgian, feel very 
strongly that my small country will give its share for the maintenance of 
the peace of the world. We feel that we will have great advantages 
from the League of States. Belgium has had already a great many advan- 
tages from the peace which she enjoyed during the last century. As you 
know, Belgium is the fifth nation in the commerce of the world. We 
have big international interests, and we are prepared to pay the price for 
the advantages obtained. 

I have given some thought to the possibility of the organization of a 
force of constraint all over the world, not having in mind one army and 
one navy, but rather a combination of armies and navies of the world. 
If trouble arises in South America, certainly nobody would expect Belgium 
or Holland or Scandinavia to send their troops or their navies so far from 
their own shores. I think some organization can be perfected by which 
the forces to be used under such circumstances would be the forces of the 
neighbouring states; but, nevertheless, in a case of that kind, the cost of 
such measures as might be necessary should be divided among all the na- 
tions and not borne alone by the acting nations, because it would be in the 
ultimate interest of all. As individuals, we are interested in the result of a 
lawsuit before a court among people whom we do not know at all, merely 
because the principles involved are those which may be applied to our own 
case eventually, and I think that we should aE take the same position in this 
matter of a world force. The smallest state is interested that justice should 
be done, and why should not the small state pay its share in proportion to 
the advantage which it enjoys? Such an arrangement will be a very po- 
tent argument against any discrimination, such as was attempted in the 
nomination of judges by the big states at the Second Peace Conference. 
Otherwise, we will have the same situation and the same feeling of the big 
Powers opposing their forces against the small Powers. I think we must 
all try to avoid such a disaster, and to place all nations in the same posi- 
tion, and to consider that they have the right to fight for justice — the 
small and the large alike — just as the poorest and most humble man in 
the world has as much right as the billionaire to see that justice is done in 
the administration of the law. 

The Chairman. The subject is still open, and others are invited to 
speak. 

Mr. Denys P. Myers. Mr. Chairman: I have noticed that in the 
discussion of neutralization this morning there has evidently been no 
examination of the reason why. Now, neutralization has seemed very 
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attractive, but I believe that, politically, it has occurred not exactly for 
some reasons that we might conclude as entirely meriting applause. Some 
years ago there was an attempt to adopt the idea of neutralizing every- 
thing as a general policy for securing peace, which led me, as an official of 
the World Peace Foundation, to an examination of neutralization, and I 
tried to give some attention to its political origins. The conclusion that I 
reached, from a considerable study of the records, was that neutralization 
on the part of the neutralizing states has, for the most part, been a dishon- 
est procedure. Let us put it this way: A and B want to take C's watch; 
neither of them has quite the effrontery to be seen doing it, and they 
closely observe each other for a chance to get it on the quiet, but they do 
not find the opportunity; so they make a virtue of necessity, and they 
both come together and agree, sub rosa, in their own minds, that because 
neither can get it, neither will take it. I believe that that motive has been 
substantially the political impetus behind neutralization. It evidently was 
in the case of Belgium. The surrounding countries were unwilling that any 
particular one should acquire Belgium in the 30's. I believe in the records 
there was considerable discussion on that point. It was rather obviously 
the case with Switzerland. It seems to have been the case with Luxem- 
burg. It was again rather obviously the case with the Suez Canal, though 
there they were perhaps moved by different considerations. The point I 
want to make is this: that if it is true that that is the political reason 
which has caused neutralization for the most part, neutralization is a 
purely negative thing. While it may have an interesting bearing, once it 
is in existence, its real purpose has been negative, and any negative propo- 
sition in international affairs, is, I venture, a very weak reed on which to 
build something positive. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gammans. 

Mr. Nelson Gammans. Mr. Chairman, the preceding speaker has 
presented to you the proposition that the sanction for the enforcement of 
permanent neutralization is likely to be lacking because of the motives of 
guaranteeing Powers, since if those Powers have made the guarantee 
merely to keep territory neutralized until they themselves feel in a posi- 
tion to seize it, they will not extend aid to the neutralized state for the 
benefit of that state. 

What sanction there is behind neutralization is lessened with the exten- 
sion of the system of territorial neutralization. The larger the number of 
neutralized states, the smaller the number of guaranteeing Powers. The 
existence of guaranteeing Powers is necessary for the existence of a sanction. 
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Were neutralization extended to include the territory of all Christendom, 
there would be no sanction for the enforcement of the system of neutrali- 
zation, since there would be no guaranteeing Powers. 

A solution of the problem, preferable to neutralization, is action by 
neutral states, either formally or informally, but preferably formally in 
a league of peace, in stepping in and punishing the aggressor. I would 
make some clear test to determine who is the aggressor. I would say, for 
instance, that the first nation to cross the boundary line is the aggressor. 
Such a rule would put a premium upon a state's keeping its troops on its 
own side of the line, and suffering a temporary disadvantage, in the hope 
and expectation that other states would step in to uphold its side of the 
conflict. 

The Chairman. Are we to have any further expression of views on this 
subject? 

Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. S. N. The speaker who has preceded 
me, has recalled to my mind an incident relating to the subject of neutrality, 
which it might be well to mention here. I have been employed in the 
undertaking of the Government of the United States to maintain the neu- 
trality of the Isthmus of Panama for a number of years, and my experience 
there has convinced me that the maintenance of neutrality of any country, 
or of nations, must be dependent upon a force of some kind. In carrying 
out the treaty of 1846, concluded between the United States and New 
Granada, now Colombia, in which we bound ourselves to maintain the neu- 
trality of. the Isthmus of Panama, against threatened attack, in the inter- 
ests, not only of Colombia but of all the nations of the world, it was always 
necessary to have a force near at hand to enforce the mandates of the 
treaty. The matter was made more difficult, perhaps, by the fact that in 
undertaking this obligation we at the same time engaged to uphold the 
sovereignty of Colombia, and this was, at first construed as applying to 
assaults upon her integrity by her own people. Fortunately for this 
country, however, the policy of the government was established as far 
back as the year 1865, by my old Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Squadron, who, at the time refused to acquiesce in an agreement made 
between the American Minister at Bogota and the Colombian Govern- 
ment, in which our country was made a party to a conflict between it 
and a revolutionary party in the State of Panama, as it would be an un- 
warranted interference in the political affairs of a foreign nation not called 
for by the treaty. "The gist of the whole matter," wrote Admiral 
Pearson, "is that the United Stales guarantees the former (Colombia) 
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the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus, with the view that the free transit 
from one sea to the other may not be interrupted or embarrassed, etc." 
Thus was established the fact that our country's obligation to maintain 
the neutrality of the Isthmus rested on a broader basis than the simple 
protection of Colombia's welfare. We were to uphold the interests of all 
the states of the world which might desire to use the isthmian route for their 
commerce. Admiral Pearson further emphasized his interpretation of the 
treaty by announcing that, " Should an armed force from without the limits 
of the United States of Colombia land at either end of said transit with a 
view to preventing the running of the railroad, or should any force what- 
ever assail such road or the transit of passengers thereon, then the United 
States naval force here would prevent any such molestation to the utmost 
extent of its power." The strong words of the Admiral would, however, 
been as chaff thrown to the winds but for the presence of a naval force 
under his command which would be able to enforce them. As it was in 
this case, so must it ever be necessary to maintain an armed force of 
some kind to support the demands of treaties or conventions, by whom- 
soever made, otherwise they will become "scraps of paper." 

The policy established by Admiral Pearson was later approved by the 
then Secretary of State, Mr. William H. Seward, and has been the rule 
governing the United States naval officers, who have mainly had charge 
of Isthmian diplomacy ever since. For nearly half a century many perplex- 
ing questions concerning the construction to be placed upon the treaty 
of 1846, have had to be met by naval officers stationed on the Isthmus, 
and many times has it been necessary to use the naval forces under their 
control in maintaining neutrality, in the present Canal Zone, not only 
against revolutionists which threatened governmental authority, but 
against the Colombian Government itself. 

_ As has been well said by one of our speakers, the question of what 
force shall be used to uphold the neutrality of nations must depend not 
only on the large states, but the smaller ones as well; but as Mr. Hill told 
us, it will be a very difficult matter to adjust the proportion of representa- 
tion, between the small and large countries forming "The Council of 
Nations" which must settle the matter. I, for one, should regret very much 
to see such representation based on that old practice in vogue before the 
Civil War in the United States, when the slaves were given a one-third 
vote, to be used at the discreation of the masters to reach conclusions on 
public questions, — something of the kind, it seems to me, having been sug- 
gested here to-day, — for that will bring in racial difficulties that will 
be embarrassing to all concerned. A better course to pursue, I think, 
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would be to base representation in the conference on the amount of force 
the different states could contribute towards the effort to maintain the 
balance of power, in the interests of neutrality between all the nations of 
the earth. 

The Chairman. Shall we not be favored with further remarks? 

Mr. Theodore N. Vander Lyn. Mr. Chairman: I believe there 
are two conceptions of neutrality; one the affirmative and the other the 
negative. I believe there exists in neutrality or neutralization a twofold 
aspect. I believe there is an affirmative neutrality, such for instance as 
Switzerland has maintained until to-day. Neutrality, if defined in a very 
terse manner, means "to mind one's own business." Neutrality is only 
valid so far as we are able to defend it with efficiency; and to defend neu- 
trality with efficiency, two factors again come into consideration, namely, 
the satisfaction of moral intelligence and the development of ethic-aesthetic 
intelligence. If I were asked my opinion about the neutrality of Switzer- 
land, of which I am able to speak, being a born Swiss, I would say that 
Switzerland is able to maintain her neutrality because she is able to satisfy 
the moral intelligence — and by "moral intelligence" I mean that it is 
able to efficiently utilize the moral forces as a defense. Now, as to the 
ethic-aesthetic intelligence, which plays a most important r61e in neutrality, 
I might say that it lies in the cultural standard of a nation. Senator La 
Fontaine has mentioned that war is unlawful. As a matter of fact, war is 
unlawful. It is not, as law is, a factor of human culture; but war is the re- 
sult of human nature, and that is what I would bring to your attention. We 
have to reckon with human nature before we speak of international organi- 
zation. I would suggest that we should first organize the nations them- 
selves; I mean, that every nation above all should be an efficient organiza- 
tion in itself, and I believe if every nation organizes itself efficiently, we do 
not need any international organization. This is a difficult question, as ex- 
Ambassador Hill has mentioned, because it needs not only the satisfaction 
of moral intelligence, but it needs the promotion of ethic-assthetic intelli- 
gence, out of which grows culture and law. Diplomacy and international 
law are all results of human culture, and if sometimes this human culture 
has not been able to answer the requirements of and to overcome human 
nature, out of which grows selfishness, and, of course, war, then we can only 
in the future do our best to promote human culture in every way possible. 

The Chairman. Further remarks are still invited. 

Professor Ion. I would like to ask the last speaker a question: 
What would culture avail, if you did not have the physical force necessary? 
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Mr. Vander Lyn. I spoke first of moral intelligence, and that satis- 
fies the necessity for physical force. One must always start with human 
nature. Human nature exists and human culture means its improvement. 

The Chairman. Shall we have any further remarks? The Chair ven- 
tures to assume that a subject which produces disagreement among great 
men can scarcely be exhausted. 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. If no one else is willing to contribute to the discussion, 
it will be declared concluded. 

BUSINESS MEETING 

The next in order is the business meeting of the Society. The first item 
of business is the report of the Nominating Committee. Professor Hyde? 

Mr. Charles Cheney Hyde, for the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following nominations for officers for the year 1917-1918: 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

Hon. Robert Bacon Hon. P. C. Knox 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin Hon. Robert Lansing 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate Hon. John Bassett Moore 

Justice William R. Day Hon. William W. Morrow 

Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson Hon. Horace Porter 

Hon. John W. Foster Hon. Oscar S. Straus 

Hon. George Gray Hon. William H. Taft 

Chief Justice White 

FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

TO SERVE UNTIL I92O 

Charles Noble Gregory, Esq., D. C. 
Prof. Amos S. Hershey, Indiana 
Hon. A. J. Montague, Virginia 
Hon. James L. Slayden, Texas 
Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, D. C. 
Charles B. Warren, Esq., Michigan 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, Mississippi 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Esq., Connecticut 



